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PICTURE HANGING. 



3y Gerothmann Morse. 



'TIS conceded by many that pictures in the 
home area decoration of the past, of 
the time of our forefathers, who, 
feeling veneration for a departed 
relative or friend, invariably had his 
or her likeness hung on the wall of 
the best room in the quaint oval pine 
frame; if large, one in the centre 
of the wall, with companions of a 
smaller size on each side, carefully 
hung from the extreme wall by an inch 
silk or cotton cord with the ponderous 
tassels of that date. 

Even to-day our country aunts and uncles do not 
change this order of things, but live in the same " stiff- 
pictured " rooms, and, regardless or ignorant of the 




advanced and improved arts of the present, go on, year 
in and year out, feeling that were these old paintings 
or portraits banished (to the attic, let us say), all that is 
pleasant to look upon in life is gone. This style of 
picture hanging — one large picture in the centre of a 
wall, with smaller ones at each side — and this repeated 
on the four walls of a room becomes very monotonous 
to the eye, and far from attractive. 

Picture hanging is an art. Well-arranged pictures are 
not hung in regular order, and consequently an inartistic 
eye must criticise at first, and, perhaps, dislike the seem- 
ingly less studied effect, but time will remedy this de- 
fect, and the beauty of a room be much enhanced. 

I do not recommend many pictures for living rooms, 
nor do I refer to expensive paintings. The average 
reader of this article is trying to make much out of 
little, and certainly, at the present time, it needs not a 
heavy purse to supply attractive colors for our walls, 
and small pictures are in much better taste than large 
ones. Let us say, for the average parlor in a New 
York fiat — allowing for spaces consumed by doors and 
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windows — we can use eight pictures. The largest 
should not be more than 20x24 inches, and two of this 
size are sufficient. We have six more to furnish; these 
should range from 6x8 inches to 16x18 inches. 

Water colors of these dimensions, with an inch frame 
of a white wood, or painted white, will harmonize best 
with the average wall. These water colors, even by 
our best artists, are not expensive, and altogether add 
tone to a room if properly arranged. No matter how 
many or how expensive your paintings may be, the 
beauty of the room they are in depends mainly on the 
style used in the hanging of them. 

Photographs of paintings by old masters are good 
substitutes for the real articles, and with a narrow 
frame of polished oak make interesting, as well as at- 
tractive, bits for our walls. Etchings, too, may be used 
to advantage, if good taste is displayed in the selection 
of subjects. 

Above all things, do not hang your pictures from a 
moulding. If your landlord will not allow nails driven 
in the walls, go without pictures.* A one-inch pin-nail 
will not damage the finest wall, and when withdrawn 
will not leave a mar behind. A nail of this size will 
hold many pounds of weight, and the effect obtained 
by the absence of cord or picture wire will fully com- 
pensate for the damage done if, by accident, one should 
be unfortunate in the driving of the nail. 



Picture hanging, like one's handwriting, shows the 
character of the individual. As no two people write 
alike, neither do two people hold the same idea in re- 
gard to the arranging of pictures. We know there is 
an artistic way of doing all things, and certainly this 
includes the dressing of our walls: many a home, red- 
olent with "artisticness " in floor covering, door and 
window-drapings and furniture, has lost its charm be- 
cause the paintings, plates, etc. which adorn the walls 
are not artistically arranged, but are in measured 
spaces. 

Odd plates of Davenport or Staffordshire ware, or 
Dresden china, are used to great advantage for wall 
decorations, rounding and smoothing the sharp angles 
or spaces that cannot be reached by pictures. The ac- 
companying cut gives an excellent idea of covering the 
long, unbroken walls so often encountered in the aver- 
age house, and which is a perfect bugbear to the dec- 
orator. 

It is best not to flood one's home with pictures. If 
the house can boast of many rooms, let the mistress 
use a moderate amount of paintings or etchings in the 
rooms reserved or most frequented by her guests, and 
allow the individual members of the family freedom to 
adorn their private rooms as suits best their various 
tastes. Where the house is smaller, and all rooms alike 
frequented, be careful of the display. You do not want 
an art gallery, nor do you want a shop effect ; there- 
fore confine your display to your library and hall. We 
cannot in a more cheerful way open our door of welcome 
to our friends, than on a well-pictured as well as well- 
arranged hall. 




* Editor's Note: We do not wholly agree with this statement, 
as it seems better to have pictures under any conditions, than 
none at all. 
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